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Having inferred from some Conversation with you, that this Fact 
was unknown, I have taken the Liberty to relate it precisely, according 
to my Eecollection, as I had it from Mf Dexter. 

With great Regard and Esteem, 
I remain, my dear Sir, 
Your faithful and affectionate 
Servant, 

C. Gore. 
The Honble Abtemas Ward. 

The President read a letter from Mr. S. L. M. Barlow, of 
New York, who had communicated to the Society some valu- 
able historical tracts. Whereupon it was — 

Voted, To return the thanks of the Society to Mr. Barlow, 
and to present to him a copy of the new volume of Aspinwall 
Papers, he being now the owner of the original manuscripts. 

Mr. Adams, referring to the presentation by him of some 
official papers at the last meeting, made an addition to the. gift 
of other papers from the same source. Some of those papers 
now presented he regarded as of more value than the others, 
inasmuch as he believed that all of them had not been printed. 

The Society expressed its grateful acknowledgments for this 
interesting and valuable gift. 



JULY MEETING, 1871. 

A stated meeting was held this day, Thursday, July 13th, at 
eleven o'clock, a.m. ; the President in the chair. 

The Recording Secretary read the record of the last meeting. 

The Librarian read the usual list of donors to the Library 
for the month. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a letter of acceptance from 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

The President noticed, in the following manner, the death of 
George Grote, LL.IX, of England, an Honorary Member : — 

Since our last meeting information has reached us of the 
death of George Grote, whose name will ever be associated 
with the History and Philosophy of Ancient Greece. 

The son of an eminent English banker, in whose house for 
many years he served as a clerk, without the advantages of a 
university education, he has left works which, for patient 
research, profound learning, liberal thought, careful and bril- 
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liant composition, are hardly second to any which his country 
or his age has produced. 

His History of Greece, in twelve volumes, of which the two 
first were published in 1846, and the last in 1855, won for him, 
as was well said by the " London Quarterly Review," " the 
title not merely of a historian, but of the historian of Greece," 
and was everywhere regarded as a noble monument of the best 
scholarship of England. 

His " Plato and the other Companions of Socrates," in three 
volumes, published in 1865, intended, as he says in its preface, 
" as a sequel and supplement " to the History, has done more 
than any other work in the English language, if not in any 
language, to bring the Socratic philosophy within the reach and 
comprehension of modern minds. 

Mr. Grote was one of the representatives of the City of Lon- 
don for nine years, from 1832 to 1841, and was an earnest 
advocate of parliamentary reform and of the rights of the peo- 
ple. He was the author of several powerful pamphlets on the 
political questions of the day, and a contributor of more than 
one learned article to the English reviews on questions con- 
nected with the Greek legends and literature. A zealous friend 
of education, he succeeded Lord Brougham as President of the 
Council of the University of London, and at his death was 
President of University College, and Vice-Chancellor of London 
University. Oxford and Cambridge conferred on him their 
highest Honorary degrees, and the Institute of Prance elected 
him to the vacancy created by the death of Lord Macaulay, as 
one of their Foreign Associates. 

He was not insensible to the recognition which he could not 
fail to receive in our own land, whose great experiment of Free 
Government he» had long watched with warm interest and 
sympathy. On the title-page of his " Plato " he adds to his 
other titles that of " Honorary Member of the Historical Socie- 
ties of Massachusetts and of Philadelphia, U. S. of America." 
His name was placed on our Honorary Roll in 1863. 

Born in 1794, he died at the age of 77. He was buried 
beneath the pavement of " Poets' Corner," at Westminster 
Abbey, near the grave of Macaulay, on the 25th of June last. 

The President read a letter from Richard L. Pease, of 
Edgartown, presenting to the Society a copy of a report by him 
on the Gay Head Indians. 

The following memoranda from Mr. Pease were also read by 
him: — 
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Sir, — In looking over the extremely interesting papers of your 
distinguished ancestor, Governor Winthrop, contained in the Mass. 
Hist. Collections, xxxvii., I find some statements that need correction, 
and I herewith submit these notes. 

Richard L. Pease. 
Edgartown, May, 1871. 

Mass. Hist. Coll., xxxvii., p. 35. In his reference to his " sonnes," 
Mr. Mayhew must have intended both Thomas Mayhew, Jr., his only 
son, the distinguished missionary to the Indians of Martha's Vineyard, 
and first pastor of the church in Edgartown, who was lost in the ship 
, Capt. Garrett, that sailed from Boston for England, in Novem- 
ber, 1657 ; and Thomas Paine, son of Mr. Mayhew's wife, and brother- 
in-law and step-brother to Rev. Thomas Mayhew, Jr., who went in 
the same ship. 

Same volume, page 30. The dates of the birth and death of Governor 
Thomas Mayhew are almost invariably wrongly given. He is stated 
to have been, by different authorities, 90, 91, 92, 93, and 94 years of 
age, when he died. He made his will " in this ninetieth year of my 
age, . . . written witli my own hand this sixteenth day of June, and 
sealed with my seal, Anno Domini, 1681." He was living the follow- 
ing March, and signed several papers March 24, 1682, and very probably 
died that day. The exact date of his death is unknown, but he lacked 
six days of being ninety when he died. (See the letter of his grandson, 
Matthew Mayhew, in the Hinckley Papers, Vol. xxxv. 61, Mass. 
Hist. Coll.) 

Same volume, page 40. In this letter Governor Mayhew speaks of 
himself as 71 years and 5 months old. Query. — Is the date of his 
letter given correctly ? It will accord with other facts if it be 1663.* 

Richard L. Pease. 

The President read the following letter from our associate, 
Dr. Dexter, now absent in Europe : — 

Bawtry, Yorkshire, Eng., 
19 June, 1871. 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. 

Mr dear Sir, — I have ventured to assume your sense of my 
lively gratitude for the copy of your Plymouth Oration, which you 
were so kind as to send me, which has repeated in its perusal the great 
satisfaction which was experienced in hearing it ; and have not pre- 

* The date in the original MS. is clearly "15-7-64"; that is, 15th Sept., 1664. 
And the reference in the letter to the arrival of the King's Commissioners shows that it 
could not have been written in 1663. Mayhew himself errs, as aged persons are apt to, 
respecting his own age. The earlier statement is more likely to be the true one. The 
papers which he signed "March 24," the probable day of his death, being then the last 
day of the year, should have been dated "1681." If he died on that day, then the 
statement, on page 30 of the volume referred to, that he died that year, should be 
regarded with indulgence. The dates in the note were really taken from Savage who is 
there cited. — Eds. 
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sumed to trespass on your time and attention until I had something to 
say which I thought it would give you pleasure to know. 

After spending five months in London in studying at the Record 
Office, the British Museum, the Williams' Library, and elsewhere, the 
origin of the Separatists and the Mayflower emigration, I came here 
to see what I could make of a deliberate survey of the Scrooby and 
Austerfield localities and records. I have been resident here, with 
my family, now more than a month, and have familiarized myself with 
intense pleasure, and I trust the event will prove not without profit, 
with this " maximse gentis incunabula." 

I am bound to say, in the outset, that I have received the most 
marked kindness from the vicars and curates of the neighborhood, and 
indeed from all with whom I have come into contact. You will be 
pleased to know that through the thoughtfulness of Lady Lowther — 
whose estimable daughter, Mrs. Lysley, with her husband, son of a 
late Liberal member of Parliament, whom you may have known, is 
now tenant of The Hall — a copy of your Oration had been much 
passed from hand to hand here, and had served greatly to heighten and 
to make intelligent the local feeling of interest in the Scrooby manor 
and its history. 

With the assistance of my son, I have completed a careful survey 
and plan of the manor-house grounds ; and, through favor of Lord 
Houghton, have made numerous excavations which have revealed 
extended masses of foundations, the debris of demolished buildings, &c , 
to a degree heretofore (of late years) unknown. From these, and from 
various other sources of evidence, — e.g., it is on record that as many 
as 500 were in the suite of the Princess Margaret, when she spent a 
night there in June, 1503, — I had satisfied myself that, quite down to 
the date of its occupancy by our William Brewster, this was a much 
more considerable place, in point of size and accommodation, than Mr. 
Hunter imagined, or than Mr. Raine, in his painstaking " History 
and Antiquities of Blythe," is willing to acknowledge. But among 
the records of the Chapter House at York I find the lease (of 1582) 
under which Sir Samuel Sandys held Scrooby manor from his father, 
the archbishop, with a previous one (of date 1558), from whose enu- 
merations and specifications it becomes easy to see that " the great 
Court " and " the little Court " which Leland saw and described, with 
the Manor-house proper, the Hall, the Chapel, two galleries, and a 
great number of buildings for various farming and domestic conven- 
ience, were then still remaining upon the premises. 

Thanks to the unwearied kindness of Canon Raine, the accom- 
plished secretary of the Surtees Society, I have further discovered the 
original document by which the father of our William Brewster, him- 
self bearing the name, was in 1575-76 made Receiver of Scrooby 
manor, and of all its Liberties in Nottinghamshire, and also Bailiff of 
the Manor-house ; to hold both offices for life. This was when our 
William (if we take the Leyden date for his birth-year) was only about 
nine years old, and accounts satisfactorily for the position which his 
father held, as being in residence there, not by under-lease from Sir 

17 
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Samuel Sandys, as has been supposed without proof in the production 
of such a lease, but officially, as representing the archbishop as his 
legal and financial representative and attorney on the ground. 

But I will not weary you, my dear sir, with what to an enthusiast 
like myself seem great things, but which need the enthusiasm of a 
specialty to be so magnified. I hope in time, God willing, to give a 
good account of them. 

You will be further interested to know that as " out of the eater 
came forth meat," in the fact that the Mayflower church was brooded 
in this archbishop's nest, so also the same proverb is made true in the 
fact that Toby Mathew, who held the see from 1606, was a book col- 
lector, and gathered, preserved, and, as his pen margin-remarks prove, 
read nearly all of the Separatist tracts of his time, so that I have 
found among his treasures at Yorkminster Brownist tracts quite too 
scarce for the British Museum to own. 

Begging a kind remembrance to Mr. Deane and other friends, I 
am, with grateful regard, faithfully yours, 

Henry M. Dexter. 

N.B. — My address will continue " Care Morton, Rose, & Co., 
Bartholomew House, London." I leave for Holland about the first of 
July, if all goes well. 

The President spoke of having recently seen our senior 
member, Mr. Savage, at the " Cliff House " in Newport, the 
residence of his son-in-law, Professor Rogers. He found him 
feeble in body and mind, and quite forgetful as to persons and 
things. 

The President said inquiry had recently been made as to a 
person bearing the name of John M. Pintard, inscribed on a 
medal struck in 1787, to commemorate the fitting out of two 
ships from Boston for the north-west coast ; viz., the " Colum- 
bia " and the " Washington." An engraving of the medal 
may be seen in Robert Greenhow's History of Oregon and 
California, 1844, p. 180, second ed. 1845. 

No member present could give any information concerning 
this person. 

The President spoke of the state of the negotiations with the 
City for a portion of the Society's building, and said if the 
matter should be consummated it would probably be necessary 
to mortgage our estate ; and he suggested that power be now 
given for that purpose. Whereupon it was — 

Voted, That the President and Treasurer be authorized to 
execute a mortgage of the Society's land and building now 
owned and occupied by them, for a sum not exceeding sixty 
thousand dollars, if it shall become necessary to effect a loan of 
money to make the contemplated alterations in said building. 
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The President then made the following statement : — 

I am anxious, gentlemen, that all our members should clearly 
understand the still pending question in regard to the Building 
we now occupy, in connection with the exact financial condi- 
tion of the Society. 

That condition has been greatly improved since I became 
actively associated with our affairs, sixteen or seventeen years 
ago. We then had no fund for the publication of our Collec 
tions. The Executors of the late Samuel Appleton gave us, 
from his residuary property, Ten Thousand Dollars for this 
purpo&e ; which, on the change of investment, stands on our 
books at more than Twelve Thousand Dollars. 

We then had no Dowse Library. The Executors of Mr. 
Dowse, in transferring to us this noble Library, gave us, also, 
from his residuary estate, Ten Thousand Dollars, as a fund for 
taking care of it. 

We then had no fund for publishing our Proceedings and 
preserving our Historical Portraits. The late George Peabody 
gave us Twenty Thousand Dollars for these specific purposes. 

We then owned but a quarter part of the Building we occupy, 
and were in danger of being obliged to abandon it, for want 
of the means of securing the remainder. By the subscriptions 
of some generous men, — members and others, most, if not 
all, oi whom are now dead, — and by other arrangements which 
will presently be explained, we now own the whole Building, 
and its value has been largely increased since it became ours. 

But while these great improvements in our condition are the 
fit subject of grateful acknowledgment to God and man, it 
cannot be denied that our financial condition is at this moment 
far from being what it ought to be, and far from what it is 
absolutely essential it should be, for the satisfactory perform- 
ance of our work. 

In the first place, the incidental expenses of our establish- 
ment (in which I include, as the chief item, the salaries of our 
Assistant Librarian and his Clerk) have been necessarily in- 
creased — doubled, perhaps trebled — during the period to 
which I refer, owing to the increase in the price of living and 
of labor of all sorts ; and they are still considerably below the 
mark at which services of the highest character — such as we 
really need — can be commanded. 

In the next place, the cost of publishing our volumes is now 
threefold what it was when the Appleton-Publication Fund was 
assigned us. At that time it was calculated that the interest 
of that Fund (about six or seven hundred dollars a year) 
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would enable us to publish a volume every year. A volume 
now costs us about eighteen hundred dollars. Even the 
income of the Peabody Fund (twice that of the Appleton 
Fund) is not sufficient for an Annual Volume of Proceedings. 

We are thus seriously crippled in our publishing work, which 
is the great work of our Society. At this very moment, owing 
to the simultaneous preparation of four volumes, — three of 
Collections and one of Proceedings, — we have been at our wits' 
ends for the means of paying the printers' bills ; and we shall 
be compelled to postpone any further publication of our Collec- 
tions, — certainly for several years to come, — unless some new 
resources should be forthcoming from some quarter or other. 
Such a postponement is to be seriously deplored, in view of the 
uncertainty of the health and life of some of our most willing 
and most valuable workers. Two of these last volumes of 
Collections, for example, were prepared by our venerable asso- 
ciate, Colonel Aspinwall, from papers which could no longer 
be retained in his possession, even if his own continuance in a 
condition to labor for us — much as we hope he may be spared 
in health and strength for many years to come — could have 
been reasonably relied on. 

But I turn to the last and largest item of our property, from 
which we have derived so considerable a part of our income, — 
I mean the Building, a part of which we have so long occupied, 
and the whole of which we now own. 

It would be interesting to recall the precise circumstances 
and dates connected with our original selection and occupation 
of this site. I have always understood that we fixed our head- 
quarters here at the earnest desire and through the pecuniary 
assistance of the late Lieutenant-Governor William Phillips, 
whose noble mansion, on the opposite side of the street, is still 
among the cherished memories of old Boston. And I remember 
well how kindly, in consonance with this act of his father's, the 
late Hon. Jonathan Phillips gave us Two Thousand Dollars, on 
my own application, though he was not a member of the Society, 
towards enabling us to keep in our old lot. I have the best 
reason for thinking that there was a strong feeling among the 
former members of our Society, that we should not abandon 
this old historical locality, in the very heart of the city, border- 
ing upon the ancient graveyard, where so many of our earliest 
Ministers and Magistrates lie buried, and which has so many 
advantages of light and air, of central position, and convenient 
access. I remember well serving on a Committee, with the 
late Mr. Nathan Appleton and the late Mr. David Sears and 
others, many years ago, when the question had arisen whether 
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we should or could buy out the " Provident Institution for 
Savings," and remain here, or whether we should sell our part 
of the Building, and seek a habitation elsewhere. We then 
visited many localities, and considered many schemes ; but 
these gentlemen at length decided that we ought not to aban- 
don the old hive where so much precious honey had been 
made and stored, and where so many historical and personal 
associations were clustered ; and they themselves contributed 
liberally to the means by which the whole Building was secured 
to us. 

But I am sensible that the question is a practical one, not 
one of sentiment ; and that we are bound to do what is wisest 
and best for a living Society, without too much regard to the 
dead. I desire, therefore, to look at this Building mainly as a 
piece of property, and as a place for our continued occupation. 

For the first time since we owned it, we are now free to 
dispose of it. The lease of the lower story having expired, 
and the room having been vacated, the question necessarily 
arises, " What shall we do with it ? " 

Three or four courses are still open to us. First, We may 
remain just where we are, and just as we are, — leasing the 
lower room on a term of years for the best rent we can procure, 
which will undoubtedly be larger than we have received for the 
last fifteen years, and going along ourselves in the quiet occu- 
pation of our present apartments. Secondly, We may sell the 
whole Building to the highest bidder, and then look out for a 
place which we may occupy hereafter. Thirdly, We may lease 
the whole Building on a long term, for the purpose of im- 
provement by others, reserving or not, as we please, the 
refusal of any apartments which may be arranged by the lessee 
to suit us. Fourthly, We may remodel the Building ourselves, 
arranging apartments to suit ourselves, and providing other 
apartments which may be the subject of advantageous lease. 

This last is the mode of proceeding which has approved 
itself thus far to the large Committee, to which the subject 
has been committed, with full powers. They have accordingly 
had plans and specifications prepared by an architect, and they 
are still in negotiation with a Committee of the City Council, 
with a view to the occupation of the lower part of the Building 
for the enlargement of the accommodations of the Probate Office 
and Registry of Deeds. They believe that this would be a most 
advantageous and economical plan for the City as well as for 
ourselves, saving the City from the great expense of erecting a 
new Building, and securing to both of us convenient and fire- 
proof accommodations. 
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There has been no possibility of obtaining a formal meeting 
of our whole Committee since the last Monthly Meeting of the 
Society, so many of them are absent from the city for the sum- 
mer. But I have had frequent consultations with individual 
members of the Committee, and with other members of the 
Society, and I have become more than ever convinced that, if 
an arrangement with the City can be effected on such terms as 
we shall be willing to accept, it will prove the safest and best 
which we can hope to make. No terms can, of course, be 
accepted by us, or will be entertained by the Committee, which 
will not secure us from any pecuniary hazard, and which will 
not supply us at once with ample apartments for ourselves, and 
with a rent sufficient to pay us a fair interest on the value of 
the part of the Building which the City may occupy, as well 
as upon the outlay involved by the improvements proposed. 

As this arrangement is actually in progress at this moment, 
I forbear, for obvious reasons, to say more of its details. But 
as any negotiations with the City may fall through, and as, 
even should they succeed, some clear understanding as to other 
alternatives may be satisfactory to us all, I wish to call the 
attention of the Society briefly to one or two important con- 
siderations. I desire particularly to present a few of the 
reasons which, altogether apart from any associations with the 
spot, historical or otherwise, make me so reluctant to con- 
template the sale and abandonment of this property. 

It has been suggested that we may sell this estate, as it 
stands, for a hundred and twenty or thirty thousand dollars ; 
and some persons have suggested a hundred and fifty, or even 
a larger sum. Now, I greatly fear, though I do not like to 
confess it, that all these estimates are extravagant, and that 
we could not get even a hundred thousand. But, supposing 
that even a hundred and twenty thousand could be realized, let 
us look and see precisely where we should be. Remember, 
first, that between twenty and thirty thousand dollars of 
our Trust Funds are invested in the Building, in the nature 
of a mortgage upon it, upon which we are bound to secure an 
interest to carry out the purposes prescribed by the Donors of 
those funds. Remember, secondly, that a principal source 
of our means for paying the salaries and incidental expenses 
of our Society has been the rent of our lower story. In 
employing the purchase-money which we might have received 
for our estate, — be it more or less, — we should thus be com- 
pelled to do one of two things: either to set aside a sum 
sufficient to cover the interest on our Trust Funds, and to 
supply the amount hitherto received in rent, and to use only 
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the remainder in securing a new habitation for ourselves ; or 
else to buy or build with the whole sum an edifice in which 
we should only be joint tenants with others, and from a part 
of which we could obtain the necessary income. 

Well, now, I confess to be one of those who do not believe 
that, even with the full sum of a hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars, if it were in hand to-day, we could either buy or build 
any thing which would answer these requisitions. 

It must not be forgotten, that the first and most essential 
thing to be regarded in any new building is that it shall be 
fire-proof. We are by no means wholly fire-proof where we 
are. If we were, nobody, I think, would for a moment enter- 
tain the idea of changing our condition. But we here have 
many elements of security. We have the open graveyard on 
one side, the street in front, and the Probate Building behind ; 
and we have thus far had the safest of all occupants — a 
Savings' Bank — below us. If we have a doubtful neighbor in 
the Museum, I am assured by its proprietor that, owing to its 
character, it is the most carefully watched building in the city ; 
and that its very dangers are thus, in some sort, securities ; so 
that — " Out of this nettle, danger, we pluck the flower, safety." 
We have a thick wall, wholly independent of it, and we never 
have had even an alarm in more than thirty years. We may 
be pardoned, too, for remaining where we have been so long, 
— certainly until we can be supplied with the means of going 
safely elsewhere. " Quieta non movere " is at least an excus- 
able policy. But I think we could not be pardoned for remov- 
ing our archives and treasures and these precious books to any 
new place which should not be absolutely fire-proof. If we 
should be tempted, in the hope of making a good speculation, 
to quit this old locality, and to buy a cheap site, exposed on all 
sides to conflagration, and with perhaps only a single fire-proof 
chamber; and if then any catastrophe should befall us, we 
should never forgive ourselves, and should almost deserve 
never to be forgiven by others. If we move at all, we are 
bound, in my judgment, to find a fire-proof refuge, — fire-proof 
in situation and fire-proof in construction. And that, I believe, 
it would be impossible for us to do with the sum which the 
sale of this Building would bring us, more especially with the 
necessary deductions for our Trust Funds and our rents. 

I am told the Historic-Genealogical Society have done it, 
and I would not say a word to disparage their arrangements. 
They have done a good thing, an excellent thing, doubtless, 
in moving from where they were to where they are ; and 
the liberality of the public has been well bestowed in aiding 
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them to do it. I congratulate them cordially on their success. 
But I do not understand that their building can in any just 
sense be called fire-proof, or that more than one apartment in 
it has any pretence to that character. 

I must not detain you on this subject too long. There is 
much more I could say. But I shall be satisfied if I leave a 
distinct impression on the minds of those who have listened to 
me, that there are two cardinal points to be kept in mind : one, 
that we must have rents, or some substitute for rents, to meet 
our interest and expenses ; and the other, that we must not 
contemplate any thing but a fire-proof building. 

If we could obtain the means of making our present building 
fire-proof, and of occupying it all ourselves, or even of leasing 
only the lower story, it would be indeed a grand consumma- 
tion. We might then remain here safely and contentedly, 
at least until that dream of some of us shall be realized, — 
the dream of a noble edifice, in some fit locality, erected by 
private or public munificence, inscribed by some worthy name, 
and dedicated to the Arts and Sciences, as well as to History ; 
where the American Academy and our own Society might have 
separate libraries, with a common hall ; and where our respec- 
tive labors might be carried on side by side. 

But the verification of that vision may still be in the far- 
distant future. The University and the Museums of Science 
and of Art seem to be absorbing all the liberality of our com- 
munity at present. 

Yet, perhaps, a little might be spared even now to carry out 
our humbler plans. If we could even be as successful as our 
younger Historic-Genealogical sister, and raise a round sum of 
fifty thousand dollars, as they did, it would afford us compara- 
tive relief and independence. 

It sometimes seems to me a little hard that the oldest by 
many years of the Historical Societies of America, and the one 
which, all admit, has contributed as much, certainly, both in 
amount and in value, as any of the others, to the materials 
for the History of our State, of New England, and of our whole 
Country, should be without ample means for continuing its work 
from year to year. The Maine Society has, I hear, obtained an 
annual subsidy of two thousand dollars from the State, on con- 
dition of supplying all the Towns of the State with their suc- 
cessive volumes. We have received far other consideration at 
the hands of our own Commonwealth. Our New York sister 
maintains herself in ample halls, with luxurious accommoda- 
tions and surroundings, by an unlimited admission of members, 
whose annual assessments abundantly replenish her treasury. 
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Our own Society was organized on the principle that a small 
number of members would be more likely to work efficiently 
than a large one. Beginning with a limit of thirty, and 
extending it afterwards to sixty, we have restricted ourselves, 
of late years, to a hundred members for the whole State. The 
restriction has answered well, so far as efficient work is con- 
cerned. But it has shut us out from that public and general 
sympathy which secures patronage and endowments, and 
which brings large annual receipts into the treasury. 

I have often thought, of late, that an increase of our number 
to one hundred and fifty, or even two hundred, would help our 
resources, without impairing our efficiency. Two hundred 
members, with an annual assessment of Ten Dollars, instead of 
Seven, would give us Two Thousand Dollars a Year, instead 
of Seven Hundred, and would materially improve our financial 
condition. Such an increase of our number would, in my 
judgment, strengthen us every way. But while we adhere to 
our present number and our present assessment, we can only 
hope that some generous hearts, within or without our ranks, 
may be stirred to a consideration of our wants and to an ap- 
preciation of our work ; and that we may come in for a share 
of that munificence which is the glory of our day and of our 
community. 

I will only add, in conclusion, that, after the most careful 
deliberation upon the whole matter, I lean strongly to the 
opinion, that, if our negotiations with the City Government 
shall fail, and. if no other scheme shall present itself which 
promises as well, we should be wise to go on as we are, — 
leasing our lower story to some safe tenant, for a reasonable 
rent, until some means or some opportunity for bettering our 
condition shall be clearly revealed. Better, a thousand-fold, 
" bear the ills we have, than fly to others that we know not of." 

But there is no opinion which I am not willing to surrender 
before the deliberate judgment of those who have the honor 
and welfare of the Society equally at heart with myself: I will 
not admit that any one has them more at heart. 

The President read the following letter from Thomas Jeffer- 
son to Gideon Granger, formerly Postmaster-General of the 
United States, then living in Suffield, Ct., dated Aug. 13, 
1800. It was found recently among the family papers of Mr 
Granger. 
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Thomas Jefferson to Gideon Granger. 

Aug. 13, 1800. 

Dear Sir, — I received with great pleasure your favor of June 4 
and am much comforted by the appearance of a change of opinion in 
your state : for tho' we may obtain, & I believe shall obtain, a majority 
in the legislature of the U.S. attached to the preservation of the Federal 
constitution according to it's obvious principles, & those on which it was 
known to be recieved, attached equally to the preservation to the states 
of those rights unquestionably remaining with them, friends to the 
freedom of religion, freedom of the press, trial by jury & to economical 
government, opposed to standing armies, paper systems, war, & all 
connection other than of commerce with any foreign nation ; in short, a 
majority firm in all those principles which we have espoused and the 
federalists have opposed uniformly ; still should the whole body of New 
England continue in opposition to these principles of government, 
either knowingly or through delusion, our government will be a very 
uneasy one. It can never be harmonious & solid, while so respectable 
a portion of it's citizens support principles which go directly to a change 
of the federal constitution, to sink the state governments, consolidate 
them into one, and to monarchise that. Our country is too large to 
have all it's affairs directed by a single government ; public servants at 
such a distance, & from under the eye of their constituents, will from 
the circumstance of distance be unable to administer & overlook all 
the details necessary for the good government of the citizen ; and the 
same circumstance, by rendering detection impossible to their constit- 
uents, will invite the public agents to corruption, plunder & waste : and 
I do verily believe that if the principle were to prevail of a common law 
being in force in the U.S. (which principle possesses the general govern- 
ment at once of all the powers of the state governments, and reduces 
us to a single consolidated government) it would become the most cor- 
rupt government on the face of the earth. You have seen the practices 
by which the public servants have been able to cover their conduct, or, 
where that could not be done, the delusions by which they have var- 
nished it for the eye of their constituents, what an augmentation of the 
field for jobbing, speculating, plundering, office-building & office hunt- 
ing, would be produced by an assumption of all the state powers into 
the hands of the general government. The true theory of our Con- 
stitution is surely the wisest & best, that the states are independent 
as to every thing within themselves, & united as to every thing re- 
specting foreign nations ; let the general government be once reduced 
to foreign concerns only, and let our affairs be disentangled from those 
of all other nations, except as to commerce, which the merchants will 
manage the better, the more they are left free to manage for them- 
selves, and our general government may be reduced to a very simple 
organization, & a very unexpensive one : a few plain duties to be per- 
formed by a few servants : — but I repeat that this simple & economical 
mode of government can never be secured if the New England states 
continue to support the contrary system. I rejoice therefore in every 
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appearance of their returning to those principles which I had always 
imagined to be almost innate in them — in this state a few persons 
were shaken by the XYZ duperies, you saw the effect of it in our last 
Congressional representation chosen under their influence ; this experi- 
ment on their credulity is now seen into, and our next representation 
will be as republican as it has heretofore been. On the whole we hope 
that by a part of the Union having held on the principles of the consti- 
tution time has been given to the states to recover from the temporary 
phrenzy into which they had been decoyed, to rally round the consti- 
tution & to rescue it from the destruction with which it had been 
threatened even at their own hands. I see copied from the American 
Mercury two n°." of a paper signed Don Quixot, most excellently 
adapted to introduce the real truth to the minds even of the most 
prejudiced. 

I would with great pleasure have written the letter you desire on 
behalf of your friend ; but there are existing circumstances which 
render a letter from me to that magistrate as improper as it would be 
unavailing. 

I shall be happy on some more fortunate occasion to prove to you 
my desire of serving your wishes. 

I sometime ago recieved a letter from a Mr. McGregory of Derby in 
your state, it is written with such a degree of good sense & appearence 
of candor as entitles it to an answer, yet the writer being entirely 
unknown to me, and the stratagems of the times very multifarious, I 
have thought it best to avail myself of your friendship & enclose the 
answer to you, you will see it's nature, if you find from the character 
of the person to whom it is addressed that no improper use would 
probably be made of it, be so good as to seal & send it, otherwise sup- 
press it. 

How will the vote of your State & E. I. be as to A. & P. 

I am with great & sincere esteem Dear Sir, 

Your friend & servt 

Th. Jefferson. 
Address, — Gideon Granger, esq. 
Suffield, 

Connecticut. 



AUGUST MEETING, 1871. 

A stated meeting of the Society was held on Tuesday the 
15th instant, instead of Thursday the 10th, the regular time 
of meeting, — being the one hundredth anniversary of the birth- 
day of Sir Walter Scott, formerly an Honorary Member. 

The President, the Hon. Robert C. Wintheop, was in the 
chair. 

The Recording Secretary read the records of the last meeting. 



